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I. IHTB 0D0C1ICH AN I HISTOSICA1 BACKG BOUfl D 



Saudi Arabia sees in the disunity of the Middle Eastern 
Arab states a threat to its own stability. The primary 
sources cf the urrest in the region are clearly perceived to 
be Israel ard Iran. The intrusion of Israel into the region 
brines about Arab unrest. This unrest and general destabi- 
lization allows the Soviet Union to enter into the recicn. 
The fundamentalist Shi’ites cf Iran and other fundamentalist 
Sunni groups threaten to outflank the traditionally conser- 
vative Wahhabis cf Saudi Arabia on the religious right. As 
the Saudi rcyal family attempts to modernize its country, it 
is caught in the dilemma of satisfying those who would meve 
faster while net alienating the devout Muslim general 
population. 
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The icle that the Saudis envision for the United States 



in this confusing naze of social, political, religious ana 
economic arimosities is unclear. The Saudis want to main- 
tain a good relationship with the United States, as American 
power is a trump card ensuring against Iraqi, Iranian, and 
possible Soviet and Israeli aggression. On the other hard, 
too close a relationship with a country identified as the 
full supporter of Israel will result in being alienated from 
the rest of the Arab korld. The experience of Egypt after 
Camp Eavid has net been lost on the Saudis. 

A complaint which is often made by Saudi diplomats when 
dealing with Americars is about a lack of understanding. 
Americans do not understand Arab culture, Arab ethics, or 
the Arab point of view in Gulf security. Fortunately, there 
has teen seme recognition of this shortcoming within the 
United States government and particularly the military. In 
a recent article, lieutenant General Robert C. Kingston, 
Commarder in Chief of the U.S. Central Command, expressed 
his cwr concerns over this problem. 

The differences in culture pose a challenge equally as 
great as the harsh environment. There is a significant 
difference between Western perceptions and the way busi- 
ness is conducted in the region. An understanding of 
cultural sensitivities is vital to successfully 
discharging our re sponsib ili ties. £fief. 1] 
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General Kingston joints out a serious deficiency in U.S. 
p olitical- milita ry relations in tne diddle East. Americans 
are placed in a situation where they are supposed tc make 
vital decisions regarding U.S. security xn the diddle East. 
Often, these same irdividuals, while well meaning, have a 
.limited background ir the Middle Eastern point of view. As 
General Kingston states, unless there is "an understanding 
cf cultural sensitivities," it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry cut vital security arrangements. 

Ihis thesis will examine the relationship between Saudi 
Arabia and the United States. An emphasis will he placed 
upon an understanding of how the Saudis view their cwn 
security problems as hell as security in the Gulf region in 
general. Ihis will involve an analysis of domestic Saudi 
political problems as well as regional difficulties and the 
restraints these impcse on Saudi policy. 

lhat there is a significant difference in the culture of 
Saudi Arabia and that of tie United States, is cuite 
cbvicus. An examination will be conducted of these differ- 
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All cf these will he brought togetner into some observa- 
tions and conclusions as well as suggestions being offered 
as to hew future relations might be improved and cemented. 
If an attempt is not made hy Americans at understanding the 
Saudi point of view, mistakes in foreign and military pclicy 
will he far more likely to occur. 

A. AC1HCEI1Y IN SAOII ARABIA 

How often have the few ccnguered the many through the 
will cf God! 

The Quran, II, 24S. 



Khen Abdul Aziz and his band of forty men seized Riyadh 
from the Rashid family on 1 6 January 1902, the future cf the 
Arabian Eeninsula was taken into the hands of the A1 Sa'ud 
family. Under the banners cf a conservative, fundamentalist 
Eahhabi version of Islam, 1 the Al Sa'ud and allied tribes 



J lhe Rahhabis have always disliked the name customarily 
giver tc them. They have preferred to be known as 

"Unitarians" (Muwahidun) , for to call themselves Rahhabi 
would be tc fall irtc one cf the great errors they have 
always condemned, the glorification of men, saints, or 
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y 19th century. Today, Saudi 
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e Wahhabi fundamentalist drive, 
izaticn program. 

960’s, Saudi Arabia was consid- 
b world to be too conservative to 
ge. With the defeat of the Arabs 
o Nasser and the Egyptian forces 
June 1967, the conservative, 
ch Saudis suddenly became mere 
hroughout the Arab, and to seme 
mic world. At the center of 
Saudi Arabia is the family which 
he Arabian Peninsula. 

of Sa'ud), can trace its origins 
a father and son left the desert 
oasis of Dar'iyah, a small town a 



prophets so as to dilute contemplation and worship cf the 
one supreme God (Allah). Eut, ’Unitarian’ has, of course, 
Christian connotations to outsiders, while other suggested 
titles like "the religion of Unity" (Din al Tawhid) have 
failed to stick. Sc, like it or not, the Wahhabis have, 
along with the Quakers and the Methodists, remained known by 
the name first assigned to them by their detractors. 
£Bef. 2] 
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few miles north of Riyadh. It was not until 
however, when Muhammad inn Sa'ua allied himself 
year cld wandering teacher of the Quran, that 
the Sa'ud family began to be felt throughout 
Peninsula. 



around 1744, 
with a forty 
the cower of 
the Arabian 



1 . Wahhabism 

Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahhab was born in 1703 ard spent 
his life studying the word of Allah as revealed in the 
Quran. He traveled throughout the Nejd ministering to the 
bedouin and organizing purges of what he called idolatrous 
objects. He was soon elevated to the position of a gadi, a 
judge, and used his position to have many holy shrines and 
tombs destroyed to which pilgrimages were being made. 

Ibn Abdul Wahhab was strict in his teachings, so 
much so that he socr he found the tribesmen refusing to 
accept him as their gadi. 2 Muhammad ibn Sa'ud, the ruler of 
the desert village of Dar'iyah, was impressed with w'ahhab's 



2 lhe story is told that Wahhab had come across a woman 
guilty of adultery. He organized and had carried cut the 
traditional punishment prescribed in the Shariah, having her 
stoned to death. Under the bedouin Arab tradition, however, 
the natter of preserving family honor is strictly the 
purview of the woman's brothers. Many of Wahhab’ s followers 
took offense to his strictness and removed their support for 
his teachings. [Ref. 3] 
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sion, then jihad would be declared, bringing on a "hcly war” 
and a lore .forceful ccnversion was obtained. 

Ey 1802, the Wahhabi Saudis had conquered Riyadh, 
the ccast along the Persian Gulf, and finally the Hcly 
Cities cf Mecca and Medina. The reputation of the invaders 
was fearful, as they lad killed most of the male inhabitants 
cf al-Taif, a town near Mecca, when armed resistance was 
offered. The Holy Cities opened their gates and the 
Wahhabis destroyed the shrines and images, turning away 
pilgriirs as idolaters. 

The fundamentalist teachings of Muhammad ibn Abdul 
Rahhab permeated the A1 Sa'ud and the tribes which allied 
themselves to the new Arabian power. The Al Sa'ud had 
unified core area of the heartland under one rule since the 
early days cf Islam. 

The capture cf Mecca and Medina did not please the 
Cttcman Empire. Sultan Mahmud II in Constantinople ordered 
his Viceroy in Egypt, Muhammad Ali, to regain control over 
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the Holy Cities. Inirediate action was not possible due to 
the Napoleonic Wars, then keeping tne Ottoman armies occu- 
pied, tut Ali's son, Ibrahim Pasha, was finally sect in 1619 
with a large T ur kist-Egyp tian army to teach the Sa'ud a 
lessen. After a blccdy si* month long campaign, the patri- 
arch of the Al Sa'ud, Abdullah ibn Muhammad, surrendered, 
hoping tc spare any further bloodshed. Abdullah was taken 
in chains tc Constantinople where he was eventually killed, 
and tie town of Dar'iyah was leveled. 

After the Ottoman Turks left, the Al Sa'ud made no 
attempt to rebuild Dar'iyah, tut moved further south along 
the Wadi Harifah to Eiyadh. There, a second Saudi empire 
was built, only to te lost in 1891 to the Rashid, another 
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power from the Rashids in 1902, eventually establishing 
present day Saudi Arabia. 

2. Ihe Al- 5a' ud 

Any discussion of Saudi Arabia must mention the 
founder of the country, Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul Rahman, eften 
referred to by westerners as "Ibn Sa'ud." From 1902 until 
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his death in 1953, Abdul Aziz was the center cf authority in 



Saudi Arabia. As in the Arab trinal tradition, he 
surrounded himself with those he could trust most, usually 
his brothers, close cousins, and his sons'. The line cf 

Abdul Aziz is a long one, as he sired at least 42 sens (45 
by seme accounts) by fifteen or twenty different wives, as 
well as numerous daughters. The relationship between the 
various brothers and half-brothers is key to understanding 
the internal family alliances, sguabbles and political 
power . 3 



Curing the mid 1930’s, it had been decided that in 



order to solidify fanily strength, the head of the govern- 
ment would be a partnership between the King and the Crown 
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3 Shile Saudi men will dismiss a Westerner’s attempt to 
differentiate between brothers of the same and different 
mothers, claiming to all be true brothers of the same 
father, they are intimately aware of the relationships. Icr 
example, probably the most powerful grouping of brothers is 
the so-called Sudeiri Seven, the eldest of whom is King 
fahd, and includes among others, Prince Sultan, the Cefense 
minister, Erince Naif, the Interior Minister, and Prince 
Ahmad, the Deputy Interior Minister. See Appendix C for a 
listing cf the sons cf Abdul Aziz. 
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seniority of age. This would prevent one line of the family 
from keeping the thrcre to the exclusion of the others. 

When Abdul Aziz ibn Atdul Rahman Al-Sa’ud died on S 
November 1S53, Sa'ua ibn Abdul Aziz became King, and Prince 
laisal ibn Abdul Aziz was named Crown Prince. The arrange- 
ments had teen made in the 1930’s when Atdul Aziz realized 
that Sa'ud was not tie most dynamic of possible leaders for 
his country. Faisal, on the other hand, had been making a 
name for himself as Prince of the Hejaz, and was widely 
regarded as the more capable of the two brothers. Faisal 
was named Crown Prince to add stability and wisdom to 
Sa'ud's reign. 

Shortly after Sa’ud assumed the throne it became 
apparent that he was not going to be an effective ruler. 
While he was popular at first, particularly among the 
bedouin, his obvious flouting of wealth and luxury ulti- 
mately became his undoing. Sa’ud had created a new Council 
of Ministers, throwing out many of the ministers of his 
father's regime and largely ignoring their recommendations. 
He began to gather around himself a group of advisers 
consisting primarily of his own sons and, oddly, his chauf- 
feur and chief mechanic, Eed ibn Salim. Apparently, Sa'ud 
could net accept the criticism of his brothers and sc set 
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cut tc create his owr dynasty as the ruling power elite in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The presence cf Faisal as the Crown Prince was able 
to forestall any great problems for a short time, but strife 
broke cut among the family. In I960, Talal, one of Sa'ud's 
younger brothers, resigned as Minster of Finance and left 
Saudi Arabia, gcing to Cairo. His brothers, Badr, and 
fawwaz eventually joined him, along with his cousin Sa'ad 
ibn Fahd, in a "Free Prince" movement. Abdul Mchsir ibn 
Abdul Aziz, Talal' s older half brother, while remaining 
behind ir Eiyadh, was obvicus in his support cf Talal's 
views as well. Using the name "Saudi Liberation Front," 
Talal broadcast from Cairo for several years calling for a 
constitutional democratic monarchy. 4 

Ey late 1963, the division within the Al Sa'ud had 
grown serious enough for the Senior Princes 5 to decide that 



4 In 1S63, after it was apparent that Sa'ud was gcirg to 
be removed from power by the rcyal family, Talal began over- 
tures tc return to Saudi Arabia. He and the other "Free 
Princes" finally made amends and were accepted back intc the 
family in 1964. This points out just how strcng the 
al-Sa'ud are in recovering from dangerous splits in the 
family. 

5 The sons of Abdul Aziz are generally referred tc as the 
"Senior Princes" while his grandsons, the sons of the Senior 
Princes, are known as "Junior Princes." This terminology is 
beginning tc change as the Junior Princes advance in age and 
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May God he praised and bless His faithful Follower: 

In view of the current conflicts between His Majesty 
King Sa'ud and his brother. His Royal Highness Prince 
Faisal. .. . 
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And in view of the fact it is essential to find ways and 
means of permanent solving these unending divergencies 
and disput es.. . t he undersigned have decided the 
following in the general interest: 

(1) His Majesty King Sa'ud will remain the Sovereign of 
the country, with all the respect and reverence due tc 
his position. 

(2) His Royal Highness Prince Eaisal, Heir to the Ihrcne 
and Prime Minister, shall discharge all the internal and 
external affairs of the state, both during the presence 
and in the absence of the King, and without referring tc 
him. £Bef. 5] 
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Sa'ud agreed that fane day and flew from Riyadh Airport 
found for Eeirut, Cairo, and finally to the place where he 
was eventually to die in exile, Atnens. 

With the accession of Faisal, to the throne, the 
question of who would becoiie the Crown Prince was raised. 
Muhammad was the next in line, and was in a strong position, 
having just taken the leading role in uniting the family 
against Sa'ud. His stature was more that of a warrior than 
of a statesman, however, and the other brothers urged him to 
renounce his claim to the throne. 

Abdul Aziz, during the more militant early days, had 
referred to Muhammad as "Abu Sharrain," or "the Father of 
Twin Evils. " It was the fierce, warlike Muhammad who bad 
directed the savage and de vastatingly effective machine gun 
fire at the battle which slaughtered most of the Ikhwan in 
Eecemter 1929. 

tuhammad, realizing the feelings of his brothers, 
commented, "I'd never make a king. All those ministers and 
secretaries telling me what tc do. I'm a simple man, and 
they'd just make a monkey of me." [Ref. 7]. Muhammad 
then joined with Faisal in convincing Khalid, the next 
younger brother to accept the position. After some initial 
reluctance, it was announced in the Spring of 1965 that 
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Khalic, then age 53/ would become the Crown Prince, next in 
line tc te King. 

The family had survived the first major crisis of 
authority since the death of Abdul Aziz. An unsatisfactory 
ruler had teen peacefully removed from power and replaced by 
a more competent individual. The line of succession had 
been maintained by convincing Muhammad to step aside, 
allowing a more gualified younger brother to take his place. 
The pattern for later solutions to guestions of succession 
of authority had been set. 

King Faisal was assassinated on 25 March 1975 by his 
26 year cld nephew, Faisal ibn Musa'id. The death of the 
King was received with disbelief throughout Saudi Arabia and 
the Middle East. The National Guard was called out tc fore- 
stall a possible coup attempt, but the country remained 
calm, young Faisal being alone in his actions. 

when Muhammad ibn Abdul Aziz heard of the death of 
King Faisal, he hurried tc Eiyadh from his desert camp. 
Although he had renounced his own claim to the throne, as 
eldest surviving son of Abdul Aziz he would have a decisive 
voice in the decisions of the family. He had already 
decided that Khalid must te sworn in as King as scon as 



possible and that 54 year cld Fahd should be the Crown 
Prince. Ihis meant that two ether brothers, Nasir and 
5a'ad, would have tc be bypassed, but this did net tether 
Muhammad, nor did it apparently bother any of the ether 
princes. 



Muhammad arrived at the majlis of Khalid and immedi- 
atly embraced him, proclaiming his loyalty. In front of 
most cf the rest of the Al Sa ’ ud he then walked over to 
Fahd, embraced him, and announced his loyalty to him as 
Crown Prince. Ihis tcld the rest of the family where the 
power lay, and the Princes one by one proclaimed their own 
loyalties. Within hours of the assassination, a document of 
fealtj was signed by tuhammad, Nasir, and Sa'ad, in order of 
seniority cf age, followed by the rest of the male members 
cf the Sa ' ud family. The immediate solidifying cf tne 
family behind the new King was seen as the only way to main- 
tain a solid basis ot authority in the country. Any public 
sign cf division would be dangerous for all the princes. 7 



7 Khalid was generally seen by the world as an interim 
ruler, merely awaiting the time for Fahd to assume power. 
Never a healthy man, Khalid handed much of the day tc cay 
operation cf the Kingdom over tc the Crown Prince. After 
Khalid's death in June 1982, there was never any guestion 
that fahd wculd accede tc the throne. 
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following Khalid's sudden death on 13 Jane 1982# 
fahd has quickly proclaimed King, and his next younger 
brother, Abdullah, named Crown Prince. The pattern ci the 
family quickly closing ranks and naming royal successors, 
taking care to name qualified individuals was maintained. 
The rcyal family is acutely aware that a consensus among the 
princes is absolutely necessary for the King to maintain 
power . 8 

The benefit cf such an informal selection process 
ensures a leader who is attentive to the desires of at least 
a portion cf the Saudi society. With the broad range of 
views represented amcrg the family, it would be unlikely for 
the King tc be able to move from a wise course of action 
without resistance. The system of selection is net unlike 
the informal majlis method cf choosing tribal sheikhs. As a 
result, the system is understood by the population, and 
although net a democracy in the Western sense, results in a 
reascnably democratic outcome. 



8 The selection of Abdullah as Crown Prince under fahd, 
even though he was next in line, solved a potential division 
within the family. fahd, a progressive leader, was meeting 
some resistance by tie more traditional factions of Saudi 
society. Abdullah, being the commander of the bedouin based 
National Guard, is seen as a more conservative leader. 
Thus, tie family has used its diverse views tc solidify 
potential divisive factors in Saudi politics. 
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3. 



lie Technocrats 

Although the royal family, particularly a few cf the 
senior princes, hold the reins cf power in Saudi Aralia very 
tightly, there are a few technically trained commoners who 
are influential in national policy. Of this grcup of men, 
the lest known in the West is probably Ahmad Zaki Yamani, 
since 1S65 the Minister of Petroleum and Mineral resources. 
Sheikh Yamani is a very well trained and technically profi- 
cient mar, exceptionally knowledgeable in oil matters. As 
his experience has spanned almost eighteen years, his opin- 
ions on the international energy situation are highly 
respected. There appears to be some doubt, however, as to 
whether he holds the same influence among the royal family 
cn mere critical matters of oil policy. 9 

While such governmental agencies as the Armed 
Forces, the National Guard, and Interior are headed by 
Princes cf the royal family, the heads of many of the impor- 
tant tranches of the government are of the technically 



9 iildiam Quandt £Fef. 8] points out that an examination 
cf seme cf Yamani’ s public statements will reveal that he is 
"not a particularly good guide to Saudi oil behavior." his 
personal opinions on the use cf spare Saudi oil productive 
capacity tc enforce CPEC price discipline, however, are 
apparently in line with King Fahd's views. 
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of Sheikh 



Abdullah/ the gadi cf the tcwn and leader of the 
ulema . 10 By this marriage/ Abdul Aziz assured himsel 
support cf the religious establishment. The fact th 
made the move demonstrates the importance of an Arab 
having the ulema on his side in any dispute. Abdul Azi 
skillful in his handling of the ulema. Once, when the 
gious leaders complained about the public celebrations 
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[Bef. 10*. When Abdul Aziz was committed to winnin 
argument with the ulema, however, ne usually did. An 
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convircirg a chief sheikh cf the Mecca ulema to accep 
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In various versions involving the telephone and other m 
conveniences, the tale is recounted to show the wisd 
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Abdul Aziz in dealinc with the religious elders and bringing 
about a degree of modernization. Essentially, he gave into 
the desires of the ulema on relatively unimportant matters, 
as with the non-'reli gious celebrations, but forced his way 
on mere critical items. 

lie ulema was to be called upon by the royal family 
often at times when the legitimacy of royal authority was 
threatened. The fetwa concerning the abdication of King 
Sa'ud has already been recounted. The Mecca Grand Mcsgue 
incident posed an especially grave problem for King Khalid. 

At about 4:3C on the morning of Tuesday, 20 November 
1979, just two days short of the first day of the first 
month of the Islamic year 1400, Juhayman itn Muhammad ibn 
Saif al Otaibai 1 suddenly began shouting for the worship- 
pers, estimated at nearly 50,000, to recognize his brother 
as the Mahdi.i 2 Withir minutes, several dozen of Juhayman's 



1 l As Juhayman’s name indicates, he was of the Otaiba 
trite which was centered around the town of Ghot Ghct, near 
Eiyadh. Ctaiba were central members of the Ikhwan movement 
of 1 S 19— 1928. The Saudi massacre of the Ikhwan in 1929 was 
not forgotten by many, and much animosity was retained 
through the years. While this was not the only reason 
behind Juhayman’s attempt at a revolt, it cannot be 
discounted entirely. 



12 Islamic tradition refers to a Mahdi, 
one" whe will be revealed on earth as a 
Muslims to a just and more holy -world. 
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E. CII AH E AMEBIC ABE 

The American association with Saudi Arabia began in the 
early years of this century. Charles R. Crane was sect to 
the Middle East as part of the King-Crane Commission by 
President Woodrow Wilson in 1919. As a result of this trip. 
Crane became enamored with the Arabs and their way cf life, 
respite some unfcrtucate incidents, including being shct at 
and seeing a friend billed by a group of Ikhvan (See glos- 
sary, Appendix A) rear the Kuwait border in 1928, he was 
enthusiastic in his efforts to help "its primitive and 
hostile peoples. " [Eef. 12] 

In 1930, eager to obtain a pair of Arabian hcrses for 
breeding purposes, Charles Crane arranged a meeting in Cairo 
with Sheikh Fawzan al Sabik. Sheikh Fawzan was known to 
have a stable which contained some of the finest Arabians in 
the wcrld. He was also King Abdul Aziz's personal represen- 
tative in Egypt, allowing his business to perform tne duties 
cf a consulate. 

Sheikh Fawzan, having done some research into Crane's 
background, discovered that the American had been vocal and 
active in his support for Arab causes. The Sheikh warmly 
welcomed him into his majlis. He then took his visiter to 
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claims to have had a large 
of oil in Saudi Arabia. 3y 
1 Aziz about Charles Crane and 
avel to Jeddah. Whatever the 
apparently was never aware of 
Hr Crane never so much as sent 
cr the • part I had played." 
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Twite hell went to Riyadh to 



being prospected on Eahrain. 
report tc Abdul Aziz. 

H lhere is little difference in the geology letween 
Eahrair and the mainland. If there was oil in Eahrain you 
would probably have it in ycur country.” [Ref. 15] 

Standard Oil of Southern California (SOCAL, and later 
CASOC), prospecting for oil or Bahrain, had reached the same 
conclusion as Twitchell. When the company headquarters 
learned that Twitchell had personally surveyed the ground, a 
fact that had apparently leer relayed to them by Philby, 
Twitchell was quickly contracted by SOCAL. The Americans 
made their first bid for the Saudi oil concession. 

Philby, after seeing SOCAL interested in the oil conces- 
sion, notified his friends in the 3ritish oil companies. 
Quickly, Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) entered the contest to 
bid against the Americans. 

The Eritish-cwned IPC believed there was no oil in Saudi 
Arabia, sc they ' adopted a tactic of blocking the American 
company gust to keep them out of the region. They had simi- 
larly believed that there was no oil on Bahrain, which had 
allowed SOCAL to gain a foothold there. Philby, despite his 
being British, was convinced that the Americans would give 
Abdul Aziz the most money, as well as apparently having seme 
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